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you can scarcely form a wish which assiduous art has not, | the Hindoo. In person they are generally tall, with fine 





Che Traveller. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
BOMBAY. 


ei 
My Dear FRIEND,—I need scarcely tell you that 
this is one of the principal settlements of the British East 
India Company—one of the great branches of that colossal 
power which has taken root in this country, absorbing in 





native institutions to decay and perish. 

I was disappointed much in the mean appearance Bom- 
bay presents from the harbour,—a striking contrast to the 
splendid indications of opulence and loxury which arrest 
the attention of a traveller on his approach to Calcutta. 


Instead of the noble edifices which render the latter one of 


the finest cities in the world, Bombay looks, at a distance, 
as comfortless and forbidding asa cluster of barns. You 
form a rather better opinion when you land; but, at best, 
the place possesses little to enliven the feelings of an exile. 
Its commanding situation as a military post has not been 
neglected, and you are reminded of it at every turn by 
intrenchments and ‘fortifications,—-the morning and evén- 
ing gun,—the quick tattoo,—and the stately step of the 
sentinel. The island contains about 200,000 inhabitants, 
of which perhaps 4000 are Europeans, chiefly English. 
In the fort itself there is nothing particularly attractive to 
a person who has seen any other part of India; but a 
stranger will find enough to claim his attention in the cus- 
toms of the country, and the peculiar habits which the 
nature of the climate imposes upon Europeans. He has 
been accustomed to a busy crowd, mingling in the various 
pursuits of business, or of pleasure; but here no man ven- 
tures abroad without being induced by strong motives of 
interest or curiosity. All instinctively seek shelter from 
the scorching and oppressive heat of the sun. The sight 
of an European female face out of doors, is to be noted 
down as an event, unless it happen in the cool of the 
evening, or et church ; and there, indeed, the presidency 
opens all its hidden treasures, and delights the eye of the 
ie with a resemblance--a shadow of his -native 
But mark the prevalence of custom: the etiquette of 
the place is carried even to church—the ladies are gene- 
rally classed in pews together—the military officers—the 
merchante—civil servants of the Company—and captains 
of Indiamen, all seek birds of their own feather. There is 
something formal, if not invidious, in such a custom; but 
I really do not think it a very unwise one, especially with 
respect to the women, for I have known the surveillance 
of mamma make many young ladies pray a great deal 
better than they otherwise would do. 
The country seats of the merchants and civilians are ele- 
gant mansions, inwhich fastidious luxury hasscarcely room 
to gratify its caprice by the discovery of awant. Wedined 


with our friend Mr. 8. I can convey to you by words | covered, and paid dearly for his temerity. If he had not 


only a faint and feeble idea of this charming place—a 
Paradise n miniature, situated about three miles from the 
fort. In the house itself, in the gardens, the piazzus, and 


the groves, your admiration is excited by a combination | The Hindoos will bear no comparison with them. They 
of every thing which the climate yields of beautiful or| are, perhaps, the best men of business in the world—quick, 


—_—_—_—_—— 





in some shape, anticipated. 


effluvia of curry. Barbarous country ! 


the deserts of Arabia, (if it had been a merchantable com- 
modity I should have remembered its name—but I am a 
sorry botanist, as you know,) where it grows under * the 
finger of God,” apparently to save the wandering Arab 
from perishing by thirst. Ina dry and arid soil we look 
in vain for vegetation to flourish, without care and culti- 
vation ; but this plant not only sustains itself in the most 
sterile part of the known world, against the withering 
blast of the sirocco, but collects and preserves, in its roots 
and fibres, a superfluity of moisture to refresh and succour 
the weary and parched traveller, who looks in vain for 
spring or habitation. He shakes the plant, and the chrystal 
stream, more precious than diamonds, gushes from its 
root. He kneels to Alla—fills his vessel, and proceeds on 
his journey. A pine-apple will give a miniature resem- 
blance of its form ; its height is about ten or twelve feet. 
At the tep of a hill, a short distance from my friend’s 
house, is one of the Parsee cemeteries, an extensive piece 
of ground, encompassed with a high wall, in which they 
deposit the bodies of their dead. They are not buried, 
but left exposed, to be devoured by birds of prey, which 
hover in thousands over them, keeping up an incessant 
clamour by no means congenial to the feelings of an 
Englishman. But, at variance as this custom is with our 
own ideas of propriety, we must not infer from it that the 
Parsees have a less sacred regard than ourselves for the re- 
mains of those held dear to them in life. I have heard 
that they. collect the bones of their friends and relations, 
and bury them in an urn. I do not know what means of 
recognition they can have in mere bones, but I do know 
that they consider it sacrilege in a European to look over 
the wall of the cemetery. Its height is sufficient to pre- 
vent such violation of the sanctuary occurring very often, 
but I heard of one instance : it was a young British officer, 
whose curiosity prompted him to ascend it;—he was dis- 


been immediately sent out of the presidency, the Parsees 
would have revenged the indignity at the sword’s point. 
The Parsees are, in every respect, a superior race of men, 


commanding features; the-nose is, almost invariably, 


“* You find fault with the sun because he emits more | @quiline ; and the eye particularly keen and piercing. 
light and heat than it suits your convenience to bear. Lo! i 
your slaves place mats against your Venetian shutters, and | some of the handsomest men I ever saw. _They inspired 
pour water over them, which affords you shade and a re-| me, I confess, with a wish to seek acquaintances of the 
freshing coolness. Then the punkah—the palanquin—the | other sex in their tribe=-but they were too selfish to gratify 
bath—the mosqueto fan—the hookah—are so many more|™e. Many of them are immensely rich, and senda few 
: , , indications of the humility of your slaves, and of your | form the most substantial part of the “* and Co.” in our 
its growth all the nourishment of the soil, and leaving its] own supreme consequence.” 


So said Major S., an old East Indian of twenty years’ 
standing, as we walked up the garden,—to whose existence 
these luxuries had become so necessary, that he would 
have called any man besotted who gave a preference to 
England—a place where they walk on foot through dirty 
streets; carry their own umbrella; eat nothing but beef, 
potatoes, and pudding; and know nothing of the sublime 


Setting aside complexion, I have met amongst the Parsees 


British commercial houses. I could name one in parti- 
cular, who, at the time I was at Bombay, wasa partner in 
a very eminent house there. He had risen from compa- 
rative obscurity to the command of almost incalculable 
wealth. He conversed in our language fluently, and cor- 
responded in it with equal ease. I was informed that the 
French and Portuguese were not less familiar to him.— 
Merchants carrying their goods to him for sale, were 
astonished to find that he knew as much, and sometimes 
more, of the quality than they did themselves ; and he has 


We were gratified with the sight of a plant, a native of heen known to detect imperfection and damage which 


almost led one to think he was present during the’ whole’ 
process of manufacture. 

In himself he was a sight. I never knew so brilliant a 
mind lodged in so gross a body. He was the very Daniel 
Lambert of Bombay: his corpulency, indeed, concealed’ 
all the natural proportions of his person, with the exception 
of his hands—the extreme beauty of which he seemed 
conscious of, from the number of costly jewels with which 
they were adorned. The singularity of his appearance 
was, however, soon forgotten in your contemplation of his 
animated countenance. In youth, I should conceive it 
bore a strong resemblance to a portrait I have seen of the: 
present Pacha of Egypt—full of fire and ardour, blended 
with an expression of stern resolution, if not cruelty. The- 
formation of the eye, and the outline of the forehead were’ 
just of that kind which geve you plainly to understand 
that when he looked upon you, he was thinking of what 
he looked upon ; and he either compelled you to talk to 
the purpose, or to look very ridiculous. J believe he is 
now dead. L. 





Mliscellanies. 


(FROM THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW.) 





NARRATIVE OF JOHN WILLIAMS, 
ONE OF THE PFRSONS WHO WERE BURIED ALIVS IN TH 
RUINS OP THE BRUNSWICK THEATRE. . 
Taken down from his Conversation tn the Hospital. 
——— 
In the beginning of last autumn I was sent to London, 
on some matters of business, by my father, Mr. Williams, 
the building-surveyor of Chester, who is also known to the 
literary world by his ** Remarks” on some of the archi- 
tectural antiquities of that city. I carried letters of in- 
troduction to Mr. Nash, to Mr. Rickman of the House of 
Commons, and to another Member of Parliament, whose 
name I do not wish to mention. The last gentleman in- 
vited me to his house, overwhelmed me with professions 


of esteem, and quite turned my head with his offers of 








curious ; and ypur instinctive dread of the climate itself) acute, and intelligent, with great suavity {of manner, but 
dies away under the enchantment that surrounds you, for aothing of the cringing servility, and ready compliance of 





service. When the business which had called me to town 
was finished, I wrote tomy father of the. new prospects 
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that had been opened to me, and, in contempt of his ad- 
vice and injunctions, determined on remaining in London, 
to follow out a career, so much better adapted tommy ta- 
lent than that of a provincial builder. An open quarrel 


with my family was the consequence; but I took no | 


trouble to appease their anger, being convinced that a very 
short time would prove the wisdom of my conduct, and 
enable me to demand, rather than solicit, forgiveness. 

Two months passed away in expectation; my money 
was. spent, and the people at my lodgings began to abate 
in their civility, when I thought it necessary to bring my 
patron to the point. I called at his house for that purpose, 
and found him just stepping into a post-chaise. He 
scemed as glad to see me as ever, but, of course, had little 
time for conversation. When he had fairly seated himself 
in the vehicle, and, in my despair, I ventured to ask how 
long he meant to be absent from town, shaking me cor- 
dially by the hand, he informed me that if there was a call 
of the House, he might be obliged to return in the course 
of the session, but that, at all events, he would have the 
pleasure of secing me that time next year. I do not re- 
member the carriage driving off—~but the passers-by stop- 
ping to look at me, as I stood like a statue on the flags, 
recalled me to myself, and I went home to my lodgings. 

_ I was too timid, or too obstinate, to write to my father. 
I preferred lowering my expectations, and applying for a 
clerkship ina builder's office, and was promised the in- 
fluence of several persons of respectability in order to obtain 
it. In the meantime, by the advice of an acquaintance, T 
was induced to apply to the pawnbroker for a temporary 
pecuniary relief; but this did not enable.me to discharge 
the rent of my lodgings. The civility of my landlady was 
changed to coldness, and her coldness, by a natural tran- 
sition, to heat. The persecution I underwent at home 
made me take refuge in public-houses, where I fell in 
with companions as desperate as myself, but apparently 
more happy. [at length left my lodgings secretly, with 
the remains of my wardrobe under my arm. I engaged a 
bed by the night at what is called a theatrical house, but 
one of the lowest of the sort, where I first acquired a taste 
—or rather a passion—for stage-amusements, and became 
acquainted, by the introduction of her brother, with a 
young actress, whose name, whether she is dead or alive, 
will not be benefited by an association with mine. My 
appearance at this time, with regard to dress, was respect- 
able, and my manners probably intimated an acquaintance 
with better society than that enjoyed by my companions. 
The reception I met with from the lady was favourable ; 
and young, beautiful, amiable, and, I am convinced, 
innocent, she made an impression on my heart which is 
the only part of my London history I am not ashamed of 
acknowledging. 

I debated with myself whether, on finding a situation, 
I should not remove her from a mode of life at least dan- 
gerous, if not disgraceful, by making her my wife, or, by 
attaching myself to her profession, serve as a protector 
from its danger, and derive from it the means of our 
mutual subsistence. My debate, however, was specdily 
cut short: no situation turned up; I was pursued by means 
of summonses for several small debts; my Iandlord refused 
me even a night’s lodging without the money in advance, 
and I was compelled to make my retreat to another quarter 
of the town. It would be disgusting to pursue, step by 
step, the path of my decline, which was now fearfully pre- 
cipitous. From the parlour I sunk tothe tap-room—from 
the society of masters to that of journcymen—from the 
shabby surtout to the tattered jackct. My place of refuge 
was in Barlow-court, a narrow lane in the neighbourhood 
of Wells-street, and having some slight knowledge of the 
upholstery and cabinet-making business, I received em- 
ployment, accidentally, in fitting upthe Brunswick Theatre. 

My earnings were very swall, but I contrived to cheat 
my hunger out of sufficient to enable me to drown, almost 
every night, in intoxication, the sense of my degradation 
and despair. 

The theatre was at length opened, although the internal 


work was not all finished. I was in attendance at the fatal 
rehearsal of the 28th of February, in the course of my duty. 
As I was passing across the stage, I was arrested by the 
| voice of a new actress—a voice that had lingered in my ear 
in spite of every thing. The earnestness of my gaze was 
' observed by one of my fellow-workmen, who informed me 
that the lady whom I seemed to admire so much was Mrs. 
——. Mrs. ——! She was married! I forgot at the mo- 
ment my situation, my dressy the proprieties of time and 
place, and I rushed forward to demand from her own lips 
a confirmation or a denial of the truth of what I bad heard. 
That motion saved my life—There was heard at the in. 
stant a sound which I cannot describe by crash, or roar, 
or any other imitative word in the language ; it was not 
loud—nor shrill—nor hollow: perhaps its associations in 
my memory with what followed may have fixed its peculiar 
character in my mind—but I can only describe it to the 
imagination by likening it toone’s conception of the harsh, 
grating, sullen, yet abrupt noise of the grave-stone when 
it ehall be suddenly raised from its sandy, clammy bed, at 
the sounding of the last trumpet. One of the actors rushed 
across the stage, and darted out by the side-door. Of the 
rest, those who were speaking stopped in the middle of a 
word; the hand raised in mimic passion was not dropped ; 
the moving crowd of human beings stood still, as if by one 
impulse ;—-there was a pause of two or three seconds. 
Some, whose mind was more present, raised their eyes to 
the roof; but the rest were motionless, even in the vagrant 
organs of vision, and stood mute and still lixe a gallery of 
statues. I cannot even attempt to describe the sound 
which awoke the scene from this appearance of death, only 
to give it the reality. I would liken it to thunder, if you 
could mingle the idea of the explosion with that of its effects 
—or to the rush of a mighty torrent, if you could fancy 
amalgamated, as it were, in its roar, the typical voices of 
pain, and horror, and confusion, and:struggling, and death, 
I staggered back, and nearly fell into an abyss that was 
cloven inte the floor by a fragment of the iron roof on the 
very spot where I had stood buta moment before. While 
rushing up the side of the newly-formed precipice to regain 
my footing, by the single terrified glance I had. time and 
light to cast behind, I saw that the iron and wood were 
wet with blood and brains and the other horrible mysteries 
of man’s inner body, and that the * living soul” I had 
just talked to was not to be recognised by the sight as 
having ever borne the external characteristics of a human 
being. 

The light was suddenly shut out—and yet so slowly as 
to inflict upon my sight that which will ever stand between 
it and the sun. Fragment after fragment rushed furiously 
from the roof, but yet so thickly intermingled that I cannot 
at this moment say whether or not the mass of roof was 
disunited at allin its descent. Then the bursting of the 
walls—the grating of the stones and bricks as they were 
ground into powder—the rending of the planks and wooden 
partitions—-the hissing sound of the lamps and brass-work 
-—the damp crush of human bodies—and the yells of 
mortal agony from a hundred voices, which seemed wilder 
and stronger even than the inanimate sounds that had 
called them into being—to choke, conquer, and. silence 
them for ever. 

All was dark. A weight was upon my shoulder which 
an Atlas could not have moved; my left leg was fixed 
between two pianks, and, as I discovered ‘y feeling with 
my hand before the pain announced it, it was broken and 
distorted ; the side outline of the narrow chamber in which 
[ sate would have nearly described a right-angled triangle, 
the hypothenuse leaning on my back: above, I could ex- 
tend my hand to its full length without obstacle, but the 
aperture could not have admitted any thing thicker than 
the arm; hefore me was a wall apparently of svlid iron, 
and below, and at the sides, the surface, consisting of iron, 
bricks, stones, and wood, was broken into narrow interstices. 

When the united sounds I have described had sub- 
sided into a distant hum, a single voice rose upon my 





car: it was the voice of the lady mentioned above: it was 


one wild, shrill, unbroken scream. I do not know how 
long it lasted; I do not even know whether it was a 
human voice at all; it did not stop for breath; its way 
was not impeded, like that of the rest, by tie intervention 
of the ruins; minute after minute it continued, and every 
minute it became wilder and shriller, piercing, like an 
arrow, through my head and heart, till my tortured senses 
found temporary relief in insensibility. 

My fainting -fit probably lasted a considerable time; 
for, when I recovered, it was long before I could under. 
stand my situation, or recall any thing that had happened 
to my memory. At length, piece by piece, the truth 
came before me, and I could feel the cold sweat trickling 
down my brow. The voice I had heard existed probably 
only in imagination, for it was now silent. A low deep 
sound was humming iu my ears, which I could at length 
distinguish to be the simultaneous groans of human beings, 
separated from me either by distance, or some thick and 
deadening barrier. My ear. endeavoured, in vain, to 
divide it into its component parts, and to recognise the 
voices of those I knew; and there was something more 
horrible in this vague mysterious monotony than if it had 
been distinctly fraught with ,the dying accents of the one 
I loved best on earth. I felt as if my lot must be bitterer 
than that of the rest. I was alone—TI was cut off even 
from communion of suffering; while they, I imagined, 
were together, and in the sound of one another’s voices, 
and the touch, even of one another’s clothes, received 
some relief from the idea of total abandonment, of agony 
unimagined and unshared. 

My senses, I believe, began to totter; for I complained 
aloud of my lonely fate: I knew that I was behaving 
absurdly, but I could not help it; I beat the iron walls of 
my dungeon with my clenched hands till they were wet 
with blood, and shrieked aloud with a voice rendered 
terrific by the fury of despair. The voices of the rest ap- 
peared to be startled into. silence at the sound—or perhaps 
it fell upon their ears like a cry of comfort and hope, an 
answer to their groans from the surface of the earth. 
After a pause I heard another dull, heavy sound, like that 
produced by a muffled drum; it was, in reality, a drum, 
and probably beat by one of the band, as a more powerful 
means of awakening attentiun than his own voice. The 
sound, in such circumstances, was inexpressibly awful: 
and when the hand that smote the instrument in so un- 
accustomed a scene wandered by habit into a regular tune, 
my,sensations were exaggerated into a species of horror 
which I can liken only to that which might be supposed 
to visit a religious mind on witnessing some shocking and 
blasphemous impiety. 

It may seem a species of insanity to mention it; but 
when the roll. of the drum, and the sound of human 
voices had ceased, and after I had been left for a con- 
siderable time, as it were, to myself, even in these cir- 
cuinstances of terror, and loneliness, and mystery, I pos- 
sessed a species of knowledge, which-the denizens of the 
surface would have deemed equally useless and unattain- 
able to those under ground : I knew the hour of the night. 
Like the idiot who mimicked, at the proper intervals, the 
audible measurement of time, after the clock was re- 
moved, which had taught him the practice,—my_ inclina- 
tion for drinking, which had been converted by habit inte 
an almost unconquerable passion, returned at the accus- 
tomed time of its gratification. In spite of surrounding 
circumstances, I fancied myself in the midst of my dis- 
solute companions, in the scene of our coarse and vulgar 
revels; I drank, but without being filled ; I became 
drunken with imagination; and the close and poisonous 
atmosphere, which before had been burdened with my 
groans, now rung with songs, and laughter, and impre- 
cations. This state of unnatural excitement passed aways 
but the re-action which took place exhibited all the symp- 
toms that attended the awakening of the young and in- 
experienced drunkard. With head-ache, sickness, faint- 
ness, fear, foreboding, repentance,—I awoke, in ‘an 





horror of great darkness.” 
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Then the ideas, wholesome in themselves, but which, in 
such circumstances, are felt like daggers, crowded round 
my burdened and wearied heart. My father, my family, 
my arrogance, my ingratitude, my dishonesty, my mis- 
spent time, my forgatten duties, my blasphemed and 
unregarded God! I buried my face in my bands, but I 
could not hide them from my soul. Slowly and sternly 
they passed before me ; but the last idea swallowed up its 
precursors; and with a start and a shudder, I found my- 
self trembling on the verge of eternity,—on the very steps 
of the judgment seat, entering into the presence of the 
awful and eternal Judge. 

It will be esteemed an example of the bathos when I 
mention next my hunger and thirst, and say that these 
passions of the perishing body almost neutralized the 
effect of the above sentiments of my immortal soul. 
Hunger, indeed, may be borne, at least to the extent it 
was my lot to endure it; but thirst is truly a chastisement 
‘* of seorpions.”” 

I have not described my feelings; I have simply cata- 
logned, and, in a very incomplete manner, their proximate 
causes. I sunk, by degrees, into a sort of stupor, from 
which I was awakened by the light of heaven streaming 
full in my face, through an aperture made in the ruins by 
my deliverers. The apparent apathy, or, as some term 
it, philosophy, which I displayed, has been attributed to 
wrong causes. The truth is, that although at first my 
body was awoke, my mind was almost wholly insensible ; 
it recovered its conscioustess by very slow degrees, and it 
was not until I was left alone at night, that I became 
completely sensible of my deliverance. 


[We have much satisfaction in saying, that the impru- 
dent and most unhappy young man, for whose interesting 
narrative we reckon confidently on the thanks of our 
readers, is now pronounced to be out of danger. He has 
been removed to the’ house of a friend of his father, an 
eminent solicitor in Gray’s Inn;‘but even while in the 
hospital, he ‘was visited by many persons of the highest 
respectability. His most constant attendant, however, 
was a young female, whohad been dug out of the ruins, 
almost unhurt, very soon after the accident happened. 
We are restrained, by considerations’ of delicacy, from 
adverting, in a particular manuer, to her connexion with 
the nartative; but if she was the lady who stoed upon 
the stage at the time of the catastrophe, Mr. William's 
informer. must have been mistaken in her person, for she 
is Dot Mrs, —-e-=, but Miss —_—.] 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


——>—- 

The annexed anecdote respecting the celebrated author 
of Tom Jones and the booksellers, which lately appeared 
in the Athuneum, has reminded us ef some similar anec- 
dotes, which D’feraeli has collected together in his Curio. 
sities of Literature, and which we shall here introduce 
as a preface to the story of Fielding and his publisher. 

Sterne offered the first and second volume of Tristram 
Shandy to a bookseller at York, and was refused. 

Burns’ Justice was sold for a trifle, and now yields a 
fortune. 

Collins burnt his Odes before the doors of his publisher. 

The publication of Bilair’s Sermons was refused by 
Strahan. 

Mrs. Centlivre could scarcely get the Busy Body per- 
formed. 

Milton's Paradise Lost and Newton’s Optics were nei- 
ther of them well received for some time. 

Scarcely any person would publish Robinson Crusoe. 

Rapin’s History was in a like predicament. 

Sasiaenmaainal 





MEMOIRS OF TOM JONES. 
(Heard by the late Mr. Colquhoun from the lips of Millar, 
the Bookseller.) 


to one of your second-rate booksellers, with a view of sell- 
ing it for what it would fetch at the moment. He lett it 
with this trader in the children of other men’s brains, and 
called upon him the succeeding morning, full of anxiety, 
both to know at how high a rate his labours were appre- | 
ciated, as well as how far he might calculate upon its 
producing him wherewithal to discharge. a debt of some 
twenty pounds, which he had promised to pay the next! 
day. He had reason to imagine, from the judgment of | 
some literary friends, to whom he had shown his manu. | 
script, that it should, at least, produce twice that sum. 
But, alas! wtien the bookseller, with a significant shrug, 
showed a hesitation as to publishing the work at all, even 
the moderate expectations with which our Cervantes had 
buoyed up his hopes, seemed at once to close upon him at 
this unexpected and distressing intimation.—‘* And will 
you give me no hopes ?” said he, in a tone of despair.— 
“Very faint ones, mdeed, Sir,” replied the bookseller ; | 
‘* for I have scarcely re that the book will move.””— | 
‘s Well, Sir,”” answered Fielding, ‘‘ money { must have! 
for it, and, little as that may be, pray give me some idea | 
what you can afford to give for it.”"—** Why, Sir,” re-| 
turned our bookselier, again shrugging up his shoulders, | 
**T have read some part of your Jones, and, in justice to! 
myself, must even think again before I name a price for | 
it; the book will not move; it is not to the public taste, | 
nor do I think any inducement can make me‘offer you | 
more than £25 for it.”—-=** And that you will give for it,” | 
said Fielding, anxiously and quickly.—** Really I must/ 
think again, and will endeavour to make up my mind by! 
to-morrow.”—*+ Well, Sir,” replied Fielding, * ( will: 
look in again to-morrow morning: the book is yours for ' 
the £25; but these must positively be laid out for me| 
when I call: I am pressed for the money, and, if you} 
decline, { must go elsewhere with my manuscript.”"—* I 
will see what I can do,” returned the bookseller: and so 
the two parted. 
Our author, returning homewards from.this unpromis- 
ing visit, met his friend, Thomson, the poet, and told 
him how the negotiation for the manuscript, he had for- 
mertly shown him, stood. The poct, sensible of the ex- 
traordinary merit of his friend’s production, reproached 
Fielding for his headstrong bargain, conjured him, ‘if'he 
could do it honourably, to cancel it, and promised him, 
in that event, to find him @ purchaser, whose purse would 
do more ‘credit to his judgment. Fielding, therefore, 
!posted away to his appointment the next morning, with 
as much apprehension, lest the bookseller should stick to his 
bargain,.as he had felt the day before, lest he should alto- 
gether decline it. Tohis great joy, the ignorant trafficker 
in literature, either from inability to advance the money, or 
a want of common discrimination, returned the manuscript, 
very safely, into Fielding’shands. Ourauthorset off, with 
a gay heart, tohis friend Thomson, and went, in company 
with him, to Mr. Andrew Millar, a popular bookseller at 
that day. Mr. Millar was in the habit of publishing no 
work of light reading, but on his wife’s approbation; the 
work was, therefore, left with him, and some days after, 
she, having perused it, bid him by'no means let it slipthrough 
his fingers. Millar accordingly invited the two friends 
to meet him dt acoffee-house in the Strand, where, having 
disposed of a good dinner and two bottles of port, Thom- 
son, at last, suggested, ‘* It would he as well if they pro- 
ceeded to business.” Fielding, still with no little trepi. 
dation, arising from his recent rebuff in another quarter, 
asked Millar what he had concluded upon giving for his 
work. ‘*I am a man,” said Millar, of few words, and 
fond of coming to the point; but pall after giving every 
consideration I am able to your novel, I do not think I 
can afford to give you more than two hundred pounds for 
it.” ** What!” exclaimed Fielding ; ** two hundred 
pounds!’? ‘Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” returned Millar, 
*¢ indeed, I am sensible of your talents; but my mind is 
made up.” ‘Two hundred pounds!” continued Field- 
ing, in a tone of perfect astonishment ; ‘two hundred 
pounds, did you say?” ‘Upon my word, Sir, I mean 
no disparagement to the writer or his great merit; but 
my mind is made up, and I cannot give one farthing 
more.” ** Allow me to ask you,” continued Fielding, 
with undiminished surprise—‘‘ allow me, Mr. Millar, to 
ask you—whether—you—are—se—rious ! *—** Never more 
80,” replied Millar, **in all my life; and I hope you 
will candidly acquit me of intention to injure your 
feelings, or depreciate your ities, when I repeat, that 
I positively cannot rd you more than two hundred 
unds for your novel.” **Then, my good Sir,” said 
ielding, recovering himself from this unexpected stroke 
of fortune, ‘‘ give me your hand; the bookis yours. And, 
|waiter,” continued he, ‘‘ bring us a couple of bottles of 
your best port.” 





Fielding, having finished the manuscript of Tom Jones, 
and being at that time hard pressed for money, went with it 


rosity to make Fielding presents, at different times, of 
various sums, till they amounted to £2,000. And he 
closed his lite by bequeathing a handsome legacy to each 
of Mr. Fielding’s sons. 


—SEEeea ss 
LA PEROUSE. 
—<—>—— 
(PROM THE DUBLIN EVENING MAIL. ] 


Certain intelligence of the fate of this unfortunate na- 
vigator has been at length obtained. We have been fa- 
voured by Sir William Betham with the following extract 
trom a letter he has received from Mr. John Russell, his 
nephew :— 

Honourable Kast India Company's Ship Research, 
New Zealand, Nov. 7, 1827. 

‘© My DEAR Sir WILLIAM,—I have the pleasure to 
inform you of our safe arrival here, after a successful voy- 
age, to ascertain the fate of La Perouse and his ships.— 
They were both wrecked the same night on a reef off the 
Manicolo Island, situated in latitude 11 40 S., and longi- 
tude 167 E. One of the ships sunk in deep water, after 
striking on a reef of rocks, and all on board perished ; 
the other was thrown on the reef—and those of the crew 
who escaped were able tosave from the wreck materials 
enough to build a small vessel, at a place called Paion, 
where many of them were killed by the natives, but were 
enabled to finish their little vessel—in which they all left 
the island, with the exception of two men, ut five 
months after their shipwreck. One of these men died 
about three years since—the other left the island in a canoe, 
and his fate is unknown ; most likely he perished, as we 


| have searched all the adjacent islands, but could obtain no 


information of him. 

‘* We have obtaincd the clearest proofs that these ships 
were French, and have on board several pieces of silver 
and copper, stamped with a fléur.de-lis ; also a large bell, 
with an inscription thereon, **BAZIN M‘AFAIT,” in 
large letters. A ‘second bell, with the arms of France, and 
part of the ornamented stern of the ship, with a large gilt 
fleur-de-lis. 

** We have also found part of a plated candlestick, en- 
gtaved with the following arms:—Acure, a satyr between 
a miullett in chief and a crescent in base or. Supporters, two 
lions rampant regatdant. Over the shield’ a Viscount’s 
coronet. 

‘* Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms; Dublin.” 

N.B. These arms are those of the French family of 
Cotignon. 








Boa 


Insect Labours.—There are buildings, by animale far 
inferior to man in the scale of creation, many times more 
vast, in proportion, than his nfightiest labours. The cube 
of one of the African ant-hills is five times larger than 
that of the great pyramids of Egypt, in proportion to their 
size. These, Sweetman says, they pr in four or 
five years; and thus their activity and industry as much 
surpass those of man, as St. Paul’s Cathedral does the hut 
of an Indian. These ants are again exceeded by the coral 
insect of the South Seas, that raises islands out of depths 
almost unfathomable: what lessons for human pride and 
human power !—London paper.—The small ants in this 
country are most persevering, industrious creatures. We 
recollect that Baker, in his pleasing work on the micro- 
scope, says, that the ant works as hard as a man who 
should carry a heavy load twelve milesa day.—£dit. Kal. 





A Cockney, of the real Bow-Bell species, went to hear 
the Lord Mayor's chaplain ; his text was, ** There is no- 


cit by the sleeve, and whispered him, ** Yes, there’s a new 
Lord Mayor every year.” 





A singular Want.—In the town of Frome, is a placard 
in a decent window, to this effect:—‘* Wanted, a few 
young Parsons to learn the straw business.” 


Saapaaccinianienn 


Tide Table. 


Festivals, sc. 
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3 Edward, King of West Sax. 





Before Millar died, he had cleared cightcen thousand 
pounds by ** Tom Jones,” out of which ie had the gene- 
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thing new under the sun.” ~The Cockney pulled a brother’ 
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THE RUIN. 
—>— 


Mark’st thou yon ruin, beauteous in decay ? 
Alas! how tower'd its lofty front sublime, 
That seem'd to mock the giant force of time, 
And triumph in imperial display ! 
Now all is past: and bending to its fall, 
Rank weeds invest it ; while night's dismal bird, 
With lamentable cry, is wailing heard, 
Where erst, far echoing from its princely hall, 
Came music’s voice, and sounds of revelry ! 
The feast, the revel, and the song is o'er; 
The slimy snail now chalks the ball-room floor ; 
Its canopy of state the starry sky ; 
Yet ah! while desolation’s fated prey, 
Dearer and lovelier than in happier day ! 
hiverpool. G. 





NO. XII. 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 


_—_— - 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 

Robert Southwell was born at St. Faiths, Norfolk, about 
1660. His parents, who were Roman Catholics, sent him, 
when very young, to be educated at the English college, 
at Doway, in Flanders, and from thence to Rome. At 
sixteen years of age he received the order of the Society 
of Jesus, and having finished his noviciate, he went 
shrough a course of philosophy and divinity ; after which 
he was made prefect of the studies of the English college 
at Rome. 

Becoming eminent for his piety, and the strict obser. 
vance of his religious duties, he was sent as a missionary 
priest into his native country, in 1584, and was very assi- 
duous in discharging his arduous task until he was appre- 
hended. He was tried and condemned on the 20th Feb. 
1592; and the next morning was drawn to Tyburn on a 
sledge, and after being hung, his body was burned, actu- 
ally before he was strangled, owing to the unskilfulness 
of the hangman. 

The exquisite smoothness, and ethical elegance, of 
Southwell’s poetry, entitles it to be rescued from the ob- 
livion into which it has fallen. If he does not startle the 
reader with the brilliancy of his conceptions, he fully 
eompensates by an easy flow of versification, and purity 
of idea. 





LOVE'S SERVILE LOT. 
—>— 
She shroudeth vice in virtue’s veil, 
Pretending good in ill; 
She offereth joy, but bringeth grief ; 
A kiss—where she doth kill. 


A honey-shower rains from her lips, 
Sweet lights shine in her face ; 
She hath the blush of virgin mind, 

The mind of viper’s race. 


She makes thee seek, vet fear to find , 
To find, but nought enjoy; 

la many frowns, some passing srt 
She yields to more anuoy. 


She letteth fall some luring baits, 
For fools to gather up ; 

Now sweet, now sour, for every taste 
She tempereth her cup. 


Her watery eyes have burning force, 
Her floods and flames conspire ; 

Tears kindle sparks—sobs fuel are, 
And sighs but fan the fire. 


May never was the month of love, 

- For May is full of flowers; 

But rather April, wet by kind, 
For love is full of showers. 


With soothing words enthralled souls 
She chains in servile bands ; 

Her eye, in silence, hath a speech 
Which eye best understands. 


Her little sweet hath many sours ; 
Short hap immortal harms ; 

Her loving looks are murdering darts, 
Her songs, bewitching charms. 


Like winter rose and summer ice, 
Her joys are still untimely ; 
Before her hope, behind remorse, 
Fair first—in fine unkindly. 


Plough not the seas, sow not the sands, 
Leave off your idle pain ; 

Seek other mistress for your minds— 
Love’s service is in vain. 





SCORN NOT THE LEAST. 
—<=— 

Where words are weak, and foes encount’ring strong, 

Where mightier do assault than do defend, 
The feebler part puts up enforced wrong, 

And silent sees, that speech could not amend : 
Yet higher powers must think, though they repine, 
When sun is set the little stars will shine. 


While pike doth range, the silly tench doth fly, 
And crouch in privy creeks with smaller fish ; 
Yet pikes are caught when little fish go by, 
These fleete aflote, while those do fill the dish ; 
There is a time even for the worms to creep, 
And suck the dew while all their foes do sleep. 


The merlin cannot ever soar on high, 

Nor greedy greyhound still pursue the chase ; 
The tender lark will find a time to flie, 

And fearful hare to run a quiet race. 
He that high growth on cedars did bestow, 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 


In Haman’s pomp poor Mardocheus wept, 
Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe. 
The Lazar pin’d, while Dives’ feast was kept, 
Yet he to heaven—to hell did Dives go. 
We trample grass, and prize the flowers of May ; 
Yet grass is green, when flowers do fade away. 
SS 
SONNET. 
— 

Am I immortal !—ay, thou may’st not die ; 

(Low in the cold grave though thy flesh repose, 

And crumble into native nothingness, as those 
That long have slept their death sleep ;) for the high 
Spirit that in thee dwells is of the sky,— 

The breath of the Eternal God, whose will 

All things in heaven, and earth, and in the sea fulfil : 
He is the first and last—boundless infinity ! 
Why grovel we, poor worldlings of an hour, 

In vain pursuits of sublunary things— 
Bubble renown, honour, and wealth, and fame ? 
| My God, impart to me the saving power, 
With holy care to prune my heavenward wings, 
vat with the ransomed there [ may thy praise proclaim. 
Manchester, January 9, 1828. W.H. 











ON MISS ANNE BREAD—A PUN, 
Ee 
While toasts their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter ; 
I'll be content with Anney Bread, 
And won’t have any but-her. 





Scientific Motices. 





NEW AND MOST SURPRISING PHENOMENON. 
= 
As we anticipated, the singular experiment which we 
lately introduced to the notice of our readers, has excited 


an uncommon sensation: nor is the circumstance to be. 


wondered at. It is a phenomenon of so extraordinary 9 
description that no man of science could have predicted 
the effect, had the experiment been proposed to him 
merely, without the unexpected result. It is, at least, our 
opinion that by reasoning, a priori, he would not have ar. 
rived at the conclusion that a light disc of paper, placed on 
a flat card, perforated with a tube, could not be raised by 
the power of the breath blown through that tube. 

When a phenomenon, however singular it may be, is 
exhibited, attempts at its solution will not be wanting; 
and we know that where false phenomena have been 
assumed or propounded, merely as a scientific hoax, 
theories to explain such spurious phenomena have been 
offered in abundance. One whimsical instance of this 
propensity to explain every thing, and never to appear 
puzzled, is related of one of our Kings, either James or 
Charles, who would occasionally condescend to take the 
chair of the Royal Society. On one of those occasions he 
gravely proposed the following query to his learned and ob. 
sequious auditory. ‘* If,” said his Majesty,” ‘* you place a 
pailof water in one scale beam, and exactly poise it by weight 
in the other, what is the reason that if you put a living fish 
into the water, the pail with the fish does not weigh more 
than it did before the fish was placed there ?” The peda- 
gogues looked wise, shook and scratched their heads, and 
offered several scientific explanations of the supposed phe- 
nomena; when one of them, somewhat wiser and more 
independent than his fellows, took the liberty to tell his 
Majesty, that he doubted the fact. ‘*Sodo I,” replied 
the King, vacating the chair, and laughing heartily at the 
confounded philosophers. 

If men are thus prone to speculate upon what are 
termed ‘* false facts,” we need not wonder that a phe- 
nomenon, which they have witnessed themselves, should 
set their wits to work. The sensation that the experiment 
under consideration has produced, is quite natural, as, 
with the exception of what is called the hydrostatic para- 
dox, it is the most extraordinary that we have met with in 
the course of our experience. 

The opinion of our correspondent 4. M, whose two let- 
ters we subjoin, more nearly coincides with our own than 
any we have read or heard of. We have little doubt that 
the phenomenon is caused by the rapid motion of the air, 
not at all by its temperature. This motion has, in some 
respects, the same effect as rarefaction; and the illustra- 
tion of A. M. respecting a stone moving rapidly on the 
ice, is very applicable. 

There is one experiment which we should wish to see 
tried, and which would aid us much in our reasonings on 
this phenomenon. If the bulb of a wheel barometer were 
subjected to a stream of cold air, forced rapidly through 
a pair of forge bellows, and the mercury, in consequence, 
were found to fall, as we conjecture it would do, it would 
throw some additional light on the subject of our investi- 
gation. 

As we shall, in all probability, have to return to this 
subject, we shall not, for the present, pursue it further, 
but shall conclude, with a few desultory hints to those who 
may be inclined to solve the problem. ‘ 

In speculating on this experiment, no stress should 


| be laid on the weight of the disc of the card or paper, or 
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its superficial surface, because, although, a light piece of 
paper cannot be blown off, a half-crown, which is, perhaps, 
a hundred times heavier, and of nearly equal superficies, 
may be removed by a strong blast. 

Neither must the experimentalist ascribe any part of 
the effect to a partial vacuum occasioned by the warm 
breath passing through the tube; as cold- air propelled 
through a pair of bellows produces the same effect. 

All analogies between this experiment and that of a 
boy’s common leather sucker will be inapplicable and fal- 
lacious. In a sucker a vacuum is formed, even more per- 
fect than the mercurial or Torricellian vacuum; but in 
the experiment under consideration, the upper card, or 
disc, does not fit close to the lower card at the edges, as 
the sucker does to the stone; if it did, the air could not 
pass off as it does. 

In all reasoning on the subject, we should never, for a 
moment, lose sight of the lower card, through which the 
quill or tube is passed, asit is essential to the experi- 


ment. ts 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—As you have invited your philosophical corre- 
spondents to ‘* cudgel their brains,” to hit upon the true 
solution of this phenomenon, I present you with the fol- 
lowing, which I conceive to be the true solution : 

The pressure of the atmosphere acts upon the whole of 
the upper surface of the card, whilst the air blown through 
the tube acts on a small part only of the under surface, 
but a very little more than the diameter of the tube: con- 
sequently, the card cannot be blown off without a blast 
sufficiently powerful to counterbalance the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the whole of the upper surface.* 

If the tube be one-fourth of an inch, and the card half 
an inch in diameter, it may be blown off without much 
difficulty ; if the tube remain the same, but the.diameter 
of the card be increased to one inch, the difficulty of blow- 
ing it off is greater, and so in proportion to the diameter 
of the card. Yours, &c. J.G.B. 

Shrewsbury, March 13, 1828. 

* How does our correspondent reconcile his reasoning with 
the fact mentioned in our prefatory note, viz. that a half- 
crown may be blown off with ease ?—Edit. Kal, 





. TO THE EDITOR. 

§1n,—I have been induced to attempt a solution of the 
experiment with the cards, not flattering myself with the 
hopes either of the medal of the Royal Society, or of the 
pecuniary reward, but rather attracted by the singularity 
of the problem, which, perhaps, though unimportant, has 
proved very difficult to explain. The following appears 
to me to be the most obvious solution : 

The wind blown through the tube or quill, after having 
struck the card, is changed in its direction, and flies off 
horizontally betwixt the cards, in a stream which has little 
or no tendency to throw off the card at top. Flying off in 
‘direction parallel to the surfares of the cards, it has not 
the property of pressing upwards, downwards, &c. as air 
has when at rest; whereas, the atmospheric pressure out- 
side will more than counteract the blast which strikes 
upward from the quill, as also the little buoyancy left of 
the air deflected from the centre. I conclude that air 
gliding swiftly over a surface parallel thereto has lost its 
power of pressure to a certain extent, from the circum- 
stance of other bodies losing theirs. A stone, for instance, 
Which, by its gravity, would fracture a sheet of ice, will 
hot do so if’ projected smoothly over it: this circumstance 
is well known, and also, that the greater the velocity the 
less will be the pressure. In the same manner the air 
betwixt the cards flowing freely outwards, has its pressure 
lessened in proportion to the force with which it is blown, 
and is unable to counterbalance the pressure outside. Tha 
cards will not separate by a strong blast more readily than 
bya weaker, because if the wind exerts itself more forcibly 
on the centre of the card opposite the quill, it will also fly 








off more swiftly between them, opposing a still more 
diminished force to the pressure outside; by reason of 
which the discs will collapse as much as the current will 
admit. The friction of the air over the surfaces of the 
cards will be, in my opinion, very trifling, and will have 
little tendency to separate them. 

To assure myself of air being deprived of its pressure, 
except in the direction in which it is urged, I made a tube, 
of paper, and inserted the barrel of a quill at one end, 
through which I directed a current of air, and found that, 
in this experiment also, the pressure of the atmospheric 
air was superior, and caused a contraction of the tube. 

The first experiment may be varied, by fixing a bit of 
stiff paper, about the size of sixpence, over the top of the 
pipe, and in such a way as to allow the air to escape freely 
under it: this cap prevents the wind from striking on the 
centre of the uppermost card, and causes them to adhere 
more firmly. The same effect takes place if the breath be 
drawn inwards; but if the cap be removed, and the breath 
drawn inwards, the cards will adhere more effectually, 
because over a space equal to the area of the quill, there 
will be produced the eifect of a vacuum. 

Such is the solution I take the liberty to offer’ to those 
curious in the inquiry. Theories are often absurd. If the 
above is incorrect, J] suppose it will do little harm, and I 
shall have many great men to keep me in countenance. 

Yours, &c. A. M——r. 

89, Oldhall-street, March 13, 1828. 

TO THE EDITOR. 
> 

S1r,—In the letter I took the liberty of addressing to 
you yesterday, I stated what I conceived to be the cause 
of the cards collapsing while a current of wind is passed 
betwixt them, namely, from the superior pressure of the 
atmosphere, to the air passing betwixt the cards, which I 
considered to have lost the well-known property which air 
has in a state of rest, of pressing upwards, downwards, and 
in every other direction. In addition to what I have al. 
ready advanced in my former letter, I take leave to offer 
the following observations as a reason why the two circular 
cards do not separate when the uppermost is blown at 
through the tube, which is the problem proposed to us. 

The wind, in the first place, strikes the uppermost card 
over a space equal to the diameter of the quill, and has 
its direction instantly changed parallel to the surfaces of 
the cards; the air which occupied the spaces betwixt 
them is driven out, and is succeeded by a current of wind. 
The card, in the first instance, when struck by the wind 
from the tube, has a tendency to fly off, but is prevented, 
almost instantaneously, by the stream of air passing out- 
ward betwixt the two cards. The uppermost card, before 
it can fly off, must change the current of air immediately 
under its surface, and draw it after it, or otherwise leave a 
vacuum betwixt its lower surface and the current of air 
which it is unable to draw aside from its horizontal course. 
The card, though urged by the blast at its centre, is un- 
able to do either, and therefore remains stationary. 

Yours, &c. A. M——r, 

89, Oldhall-street, March 14, 1828. 








ANATOMICAL DISSECTIONS. 


—<—>_ 
An Appeal to the Public and to the Legislature, on 
the necessity of affording Dead Bodies to the Schools 
of Anatomy, by Legislative Enactment. By William 
ackenzie. 
(Continued from page 296.) 

The great opponent of Hippocrates was Asclepiades. 
He asserted that matter, considered in itself, is of un un- 
—— nature; that all perceptible bodies are com- 
posed of a number of small ones, termed corpuscles, be- 
tween which there are interspersed an infinity of small 
spaces totally void of matter; that the soul itself is com- 


telligent being, and ascribed to her various qualities and 
virtues; that the corpuscles,.of which all bodies are com- 
posed, are of different figures, and consist of different 
assemblages; that all bodies contain numerous pores, 
or interstices, which are of different sizes; that the human 
body, like all other bodies, pores peculiar to 
itself’: that these pores are larger or smaller, according as 
the corpuscles which pass through them differ in magni- 
tude; that the blood consists of the largest, and the spirits 
and heat of the smallest. On these — Asclepiades 
founded his theory of medicine. He maintained that as 
long as the corpuscles are freely received by the pores, the 
body remains in its natural state; that, on the contrary, 
as soon as any obstacle obstructs their ome, it begins to 
recede from that state; that, therefore, health depends on a 
just proportion between these pores and corpuscles; that, 
on the contrary, disease proceeds from a disproportion be- 
tween them; that the most usual obstacle arises from a 
retention of some of the corpuscles in their ordinary pas- 
sages, where they arrive in too large a number, or are of 
irregular figures, or move too fast, or proceed too slow: 
that phensies, lethargies, pleurisies, burning fevers, for 
example, are occasioned by these corpuscles stopping of 
their own accord ; that pain is produced by the stagnation 
of the largest of all these corpuscles, of which the blood 
consists; that, on the contrary, deliriums, languors, ex- 
tenuations, leanness, and dropsies, derive their origin from 
a bad state of the pores, which are too much relaxed, or 
opened ; that dropsy, in particular, — from the flesh 
bdeing perforated with various small holes, which convert 
the nourishment received into them into water; that hun- 
ger is occasioned by an opening of the large pores of the 
stomach and belly ; that thirst arises from an opening of 
the small pores; that intermittent fevers have the same 
origin ; that quotidian fever is = by a retention of 
the largest corpuscles; tertian fever by a retention of cor- 
puscles somewhat smaller; and quartan fever by a reten- 
tion of the smallest corpuscles of all. 

Galen maintained that the animal body is composed of 
three principles, namely, the solids, the humours, and the 
spirits. That the solid parts consist of similar and organic : 
that the humours are four in number, namely, the blood, 
phlegm, the yellow bile, and the black bile: that the spirits 
are of three kinds, namely, the vital, the animal, and the 
natural ; that the vital spirit is a subtle vapour which arises 
from the blood, and which derives its origin from the 
liver, the organ of sanguification ; that the spirits, thus 
formed, are conveyed to the heart, where, in conjunction 
with the air drawn into the lungs by respiration, they 
become the matter of the second species, namely, of the 
vital spirits; that, in their turn, the vital spirits are 
changed into the animal in the brain, and so on. 

At last came Paracelsus, who was believed to have dis- 
covered the elixir of life, and who is the very prince of 
charlatans. He delivered a course of lectures on the 
theory and practice of physic, at the University of Basle, 
which he commenced by burning the works of Galen and 
Avicenna in the presence of his auditory. Ie assured his 
hearers that his shoe-latchets had more knowledge than 
both these illustrious authors put together; that all the 
academies in the world had not so much experience as: his 
beard; and that the hair on the back of his neck was more 
learned than the whole tribe of authors. It was fitting 
that a person of such splendid pretensions should have a 
magnificent name. He, therefore, called himself Philip- 
pus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombast Von Ho- 
henheim. He was a great chemist, and, like other che- 
mists, he was a little too apt to carry into other sciences 
**the smoke and tarnish of the furnace.” He conceived 
that the elements of the living system were the same as 
those of the laboratory, and that sulphur, salt, and quick- 
silver, were the constituents of organized bodies. He 
taught that these constituents were combined by chemical 
operations: that their relations were governed by Archeus, 
a demon, who performed the part of an alchemist in the 
stomach, who separated the poisonous from the nutritive 
part of the food, and who communicated the tincture b 
which the food became capable of assimilation ; that this 
governor of the stomach, this spiritus vite; this astral 

ody of man, was the immediate cause of all diseases, and 
the chief agent in their cure; that each member of the 
body had its peculiar stomach, by which the work of se. 
cretion was effected ; that diseases were cere 
tain influences, of which t) re were five in portroular, we 
ens estrale, ens veneni n tle, ens rijuale, and 
ens deale; that when the Archer $ si pu eres 
was occasioned, and that either / fer on eraunctor ial 
&e. &e. 
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eoonomy was explained by comparing it to a system of | * for removing a bone which sticks in the throat,” main- we are aware, of tiring the reader; but in the hope of 
ropes, levers, and pulleys, united with a number of rigid | tained that gout was the ** grand drier,” and prescribed a , 


tubes of cifterent lengths and diameters, containing fluids 
which, from variations in their impelling causes, moved 
with different degrees of velocity; or of the chemical physici- 
ais, whose nianner of theorizing and investigating would 
have qualified them better for the occupation of the brewer, 
or of the distiller, than for that of the physician. Alli these 
speculations are idle fancies, without any evidence what- 
ever to support them; and it has been argued that, for 
this very reason, they must Dave been without any prac- 
tical result, and that, therefore, if they were productive 
of no benefit, they were, at least, innexious. No opinion 
can be more false or pernicious. These wretched theories 
not only pre-occupied the mind, prevented it from observ- 
ing the real phenomena of health and of disease, and the 
actual effect of the remedics which were employed, and 
thus put an effectual stop to the progress of the science; 
but they were productive of the most direct and serious 
evils, It is no less true in medicine than in philosophy 
and morals, that there is no such thing asinnoxtous error ; 
that men's opinions invariably influence their conduct ; 
and that physicians, like other men, act as they think. 
Asclepiades, whose mind was full of corpuscles and inter- 
stices, was intent on finding suitable remedies, which he 
discovered in gestation, friction, and the use of wine. By 
various exercises he proposed to render the pores more open, 
and to make the juices and corpuscles, the retention of which 
causes disease, to pass more freely. Hence he used ges- 
tation from the beginning of the most burning fevers. 
He laid it down as a maxim, that one fever was to be 
cured by another; that the strength of the patient was to 
be exhausted by making him watch and endure thirst to 
such a degree, that, for the first two days of the disorder, 
he would not allow them to cool their mouths with a drop 
of water. Abernethy’s regulated diet is luxurious living 
compared to his plan of abstinence. For the three first 
days he allowed his patients no aliment whatever; on the 
fourth, he so far relented as to give to some of thein a 
suiall portion of food ; but from others he absolutely with- 
held all nourishment till the seventh day. And this is 
the gentleman who laid it down as a maxim, that all 
diseases are to be cured ** tudo, celeriter et jucunde.” ‘To 
be sure, he was a believer in the doctrine of compensation ; 
and, in the latter stage of their diseases, endeavoured to 
recompense his ogee for the privations he caused them 
to endure in the beginning of their illness. Celsus 
observes, that, though he treated his patients like a but- 
cher during the first days of the disorder, he afterwards 
indulged them so far as to give directions for making 
their beds in the softest manner. He allowed them 
abundance of wine, which he gave freely in all fevers ; 
he did not forbid it even to those afflicted with phrenzy ; 
nay, be ordered them to drink it till they were intoxicated; 
tor, said he, it is absolutely necessary that persons who 
labour under phrenzy should sleep, and wine has a nar- 
cotic quality. ‘To lethargic patients be prescribed it with 
great freedom, but with the opposite purpose of rousing 
them from their stupor. His great remedy in dropsy was 
triction, which, of course, he employed to open the pores. 
With the same view he enjoined active exercise to the 
sick s but, what is a little extraordinary, he denied it to 
thove in health. 

Krisistratus, who was @ great speculator, and whose 
theories bad the most important influedce on his practiee, 
banished blood-letting altogether frum medicine, fer the 
following notable reasons 5 se, he says, we cannot 
always see the vein we intend to open ; because we are not 
sure We may not open an artery instead of a vein ; because 
we cannot ascertain the true quantity to be taken ; because, 
if we take too litle, the intention is not answered ; if too 
much, we may destroy the patient; and because the eva- 
cuation of the venous blood is succeeded by that of the 
spirits, which thus pass from the arteries into the veins; 
wherefore, blood-leuing ought never to be used as a remedy 
in disease. Yet, none he was thus cautious in abstract- 
ing blood, it nvust not be supposed that be was not a sufli- 
ciently bold practitioner. In tumour of the liver, he hesi- 
tated not to cut open the abdomen, and to apply his 
medicines iinmediately to the diseased organ ; but, though 
he took such liberties with the liver, he regarded, with 
the greatest apprehension, the operation of tapping, in 
dropsy, of the abdomen ; because, said he, the waters being 
evacuated, the liver which is infl 1, and t hard like 
a stone, is more preased by the adjacent parts, which the 
waters kept at a distance from it, whence the patient dies. 

One physician conceived that gout originated from an 
effervescence of the synovia of the joints with the vitrio- 
lated blood ; whence he recommended alcohol for its cure, 
a remedy tor which the Court of Aldermen ought to have 
voted him a medal. A more ancient practitioner, who 
believed that the finger of St. Blasius was very efficacious 








remedy for it, which the patient was to use fer a whole 
year, and to ebserve the following diet each month. In 
September he must eat and drink milk; in October he 
must eat garlic; in November he is to abstain from bath- 
ing; in December he must eat no cabbage; in January 
he is to take a glass of pure wine in the morning; in 
February, to eat no beef’; in March, to mix several things 
both in eatables and drinkables; in April, not to eat horse- 
radish ; nor in May, the fish called polypus; in June, he 
is to drink cold water in a morning; in July, to avoid 
venery ; and lastly, in August, to eat no mallows. 

A third physician deduced all diseases from inspissation 
of the fluids; hence he attached the highest importance to 
diluent drinks, and believed that tea, especially, is a 
sovereign remedy in almost every disease to which the 
human frame is subject. ‘* Tea,” says Bentekoe, who is 
loudest in his praises of this panacea, and who, as 
Blumenbaek observes, * deserves to have been pensioned 
by the East India Company for his services,’—** tea is the 
best, nay, the only remedy for correcting viscidity of the 
blood, the source of all diseases, and for dissipating the 
acid of the stomach, as it contains a fine oleaginous vola- 
tile salt, and certain subtle spirits which are analogous in 
their nature to the animal spirits. Tea fortifies the me- 
mory and all the intellectual faculties ; it will, therefore, 
furnish the most effectual means of improving physical 
education. Against fever there is no better remedy than 
forty or tifty cups of tea swallowed immediately one after 
another; the slime of the Pancreas is thus carried off.” 

Another physician derived all diseases from a redundancy 
or deficiency of fire or water. He maintained that where 
the water predominated, the fluids became viscid, and that 
hence arose intermittent fevers and anthritic complaints. 
His remedies are in strict conformity to histheory. These 
diseases are to be cured by volatile salts, which abound 
with fiery particles; venesection in any case is highly per- 
nictous 3 * fiery medicines are the only efficacious 
remedies, and are to be employed even in diseases of the 
most inflammatory nature. * Life,” seys Dr. Browa, 
** is a forced state:” itisa flame kept alive by excitement; 
every thing stimulates; some substances too violently ; 
others not sufficiently ; there are thus too kinds of debility, 
indirect and direct, and to one or other of these causes 
must be referred the origin of all diseases. According to 
this doctrine the mode of cure is. simple: we have nathing 
to do but to supply, to moderate, or to abstract stimuli. 
Typhus fever, in this system, is a disease of extreme debi- 
lity; we must, therefore, give the strongest stimulants. 
Consumption and apoplexy, alse, are diseases of debility ; 
of course, the remedies are active stimulants, Humanity 
shudders, and with reason, at che application of such do¢-; 
trines to practice, And not less destitute of reason, and 
not less dangerous in practice, is the great doctrine of de- 
bility promulgated by Cullen. This celebrated professor 
taught that the circumstance which invariably eharac- 
terized fever, that which constituted its essence, was de- 
bility. The inference was obvious, that, above all things, 
the strength must be supported. The consequence wag, 
that blood-letting was neglected, and that bark and wine. 
were given in immense quantities, in cases in which intense 
inflammation existed. The practice was in the highest; 
degree mortal; the number of persons who have perished. 
in consequence of this doctrine is incalculable. So. far; 
then is it from being true that medical theories are of no 
practical importance, that there is the closest possible con- 
nexion between the speculations of the physician in his 
closet, and the measures which he adopts at the bed-side 
of his a. Truth to him is a benignant power which 
stops the progress of disease, protracts the duration of life, 
and mitigates the suffering it may be unable to remove: 
error is a fearfully active ond tremendously potent princi- 
ple. There is not a medical prejudice which has not slain 
its thousands, nor a false theory which has not immolated 
its tens of thousands. The system of medicine and surgery 
which is established in any country, has a greater influence 
over the lives of its inhabitants than the epidemic diseases 
produced by its climate, or the decisions of its government 
concerning peace and war. ‘The devastations of the yellow 
fever will bear no comparison with the ravages committed 
by the Brunonian system ; and the slaughter of the field 
of Waterloo counts not of victims, a tithe of the number 
of which the Cullenian doctrine of debility can justly boast, 
Anatomy alone will not teach a physician to think, much 
less to think justly ; but it will give him the elements of 
thinking ; it will furnish bim with the means of correcting 
his errors; it will certainly save him from some delusions, 
and will afford tothe public the best shicld against his 
ignorance, which may be fatal; and against his pre- 
sumption, which may be devastating. 

We have entered into this minute detai] at the hazard, 


leaving on his mind a more distinct impression of the im. 
portance of anatomical knowledge than could possibly be 
a by a mere allusion tu the circumstances which 
jave been explained. In all ages furmidable obstacles 
have opposed the prosecution of anatomical investigations, 
Among these, without doubt, the most powerful has its 
source in a feeling which is natural to the heart of man, 
The sweetest, the most sacred associations, arc indissolubly 
connected with the person of those we love. It is with the 
corporeal frame that our senses have been familiar : it is 
that on which we have gazed with rapture: it is that 
which has so often been the medium of conveying to our 
hearts tiie thrill of ecstasy. We cannot separate the ides 
of the peculiarities and actions of a friend from the idea of 
his person. It is for this reason that ‘* every thing which 
has been associated with him acquires a vate from that 
consideration ; his ring, his watch, his books, and his 
habitation. The vulue of these as having been his, is 
not merely fictitious ; they have an empire over my mind; 
they can make me happy or unhappy ; they can torture 
and they can tranquillize; they can purify my sentiments, 
and make me similar to the man I love; they possess the 
virtue which the Indian is said to attribute to the spoils of 
him he kills, and inspire me with the powers, the feelings, 
and the heart of their preceding master.” It is nothing, 
says the survivor, to tell mes when disease has completed 
its work, and death has seized its prey, that that body, with 
which are connected so many delightful associations, is a 
senseless mass of matter; that it is no longer my friend; 
that the spirit which animated it, and rendered it lovely to 
my sight, and dear to my affections, is gone. I know that 
itis gone. I know that I never more shall see the light 
of intelligence brighten that countenance, nor benevolence 
beam in that eye, nor the voice of affection ‘sound from 
those lips: that which I loved, and which loved me, isnot 
here : but here arc still the features of my friend : this is 
his form, and the very particles of matter which comppse 
this dull mass, a few hours ago were a real part of him, 
and I cannot separate them, in my imagination, from him. 
And I approach tbem with the profounder reverence; | 
gaze upon them with the'deeper affection, because they are 
all that remain to me. I would give all that I possess to 
purchas@the art of preserving the wholesome character 
and rosy hue of this hoes, that it might be my companion 
still: but thisis impossible. I cannot detain it from th 
tomb. But when Ihave * cast a heap of mould uponthe 
rson of my friend, and taken the cold eatth for its 
eeper,” I visit the spot in which it is deposited with awe: 
it is sacred to my i ation: it is dear to my heart= 
There is a real and deep foundation for these feelings in 
human nature; they arise spontaneously in the bosom of 
man, and we see thejr.expression. and their power in the 
customs of all nations, savage as well as civilized ; and in 
the conduct of all men, the most ignorant and uncultivated, 
no less than the most intelligent and refined. It-has been 
the policy of society to foster these sentiments. It hw 
deen conceived that the sanctity which attaches to the dead 
ig reflected back in a profounder feeling of respect for the 
living; that the solemnity with which death is regarded 
elevates, in the general estimation, the value of life; and 
that he who cannot approach the mortal remains of a fellow. 
creature without an emotion of awe, must regard with 
horror every thing which places in danger the life of 
human being. Religion has contributed indirectly, but 
‘powerfully, to the strength and perpetuity of these im- 
ions; and superstition has availed herself of them to 
play. her antics and to accomplish her base and malignant 
purpuses. It is not the eradication of these feelings tha 
‘can be desired, but their control: it is not the extinction 
of these natural and useful emctions that is pleaded for, 
but that they should give way to higher considerations 
when these exist. Veneration for the dead is conneeted 
with the noblest and sweetest sympathies of eur nature; 
but the promotion of the bappiness of the living is a duy 
from which we can never be exonerated. 
(Ta be continued.) 
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Ehe Bouquet. 


« phave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have tender years are W 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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' ¢@ We copy the following whimsical and entertaining | pass of the chromatic scale, till every note is run through, 


article from the Adlas. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, FACETIOUS AND FANCI- 
FUL, OF A PERSON LATELY ABOUT TOWN. 


—<- 
The flimsiness of this title had caused us to put aside 
the book with much ephemeral trash: it was only accident 
which proved that by a great injustice we had laid pene- 
rous wit and buoyant humour upon a heap of insipidity, 
vapidity, aridity, stupidicy, and all those iditics which so 
exactly characterize the firstlings of the boyish muse, The 
Postaumous Papers consist of stories, Eastern, Italian, 
and English, essays and sketches, characters and carica- 
tures. hen the author touches upon the existing man- 
ners of society, he fails for want of experience; but when 
the subjects of his fertile remarks are the things which 
every man must be acquainted with, but which every man 
may view differently, he revels in an oddity and a quaint- 
ness of idea that far excel the elaborate affectations of Mr. 
Hood’s punning whimsicalities, which have found such 
favour with this laughter-loving generation. The fairest 
way is, however, to produce our specimens. We are 
much mistaken if the ingenuity of the Chapter on Pigs is 
not universally relished. 
If there is any thing in which perverseness is humorously 
provoking, it ts in the stubborn wrong-headedness of a 
thorough-paced pig. To see one of these creatures going 
to Smithfield is a certain cure for a quinsey: Melancholy 
herself could not choose but laugh, till her black lungs 
“crew like chanticleer ;” his perverseness is so straight- 
forward, though his course is not (or he will not under- 
stand it so to be,) but is as devious as the meanderings of 
that most vagabond filthy rivulet, the Fleet—the closest of 
comparisons too—for both are dirty, and both find their 
way, after much struggling, through Fleet-market. 
_ He that drives a pig ought to be blest with even more 
patience than the long: suffering Job ; for none other could 
drive one to market, and ** bate no jot” of his tenyper: he 
that could, might defy ‘‘half the world in arms” to 
“shock him.” Imagine yourself, most patient of my 
readers, at the cross-roads at Islington, with a whip in one 
hand, and at the extreme end of a longish rope—for he 
will have the whole length of his tether—a pig, endea- 
vouring your way to Smithfield. You direct the head of 
your charge, by directing his tail due St. John’s-street- 
road; he looks dewn it, as if conscious that it led to that 
“‘undistinguishable bourne’’—Holbourne, if you will— 
from whence ** no traveller” in the pork line ** returns ;”” 
but he cannot oblige you, so turns round, and makes with 
all his legs for the Chty-road, or Pentonville. If neither 
of these ways are agreeable, he has no objection to turning 
entirely round, and retracing his steps through the merry 
town of Islington back to the sty of his nativity; and if 
you cannot decide on this proposition immediately, he is 
polite enough to persist in waiting your leisure, and sticks 
to his point, as immovable as a rusty weathercock: at 
last, as if perverseness, as it is the centre of all his actions, 
isalso a pivot on which his action turns, he veers round 
and round like the boxing-hand of the compass, to all 
points, but keeps to none, neither making way forward, 
sideward, or backward. Your patience now begins to 
“ooze out’’ at your fingers’ ends, and you apply the whip 
in the most persuasive manner possible: he squeaks very 
penitently, and utters his shrill laments till all the pas- 
sehgers sto} their ears with their fingers, and housekeepers 
shat down theie windows. He seems to regret his inca- 
pacity to please you, let him turn whichever way he will’; 
but relaxes nothing of his predetermination against St. 
John’s-street-road. You then twist his thin and useless 
tail round your thumb, till you have screwed it as tight 
asit were in a tourniquet, and endeavour to urge him 
forward by this, the last resource of defpated drivers of 
Pigshis counter-tenor squeak is only the more pierting 
and pathetic ; and tells the story of his tail, im ** sounds 
it is a misery to hear:’’ but he is as undecidedly de- 
cided as ever as to the tenor of his way. And now, 
stunned by his shrieks, you loose his tail, and pull reso- 
lutely at the string which keeps him prisoner by the ieg. 
He was, at that moment, advancing almost twice his own 
length on the road you wished himto take, but the pull 
which was intended to urge him onward, he wilfully mis- 
Construes into a direct command to stand still, and once 
more he is ** fixed as monumental marble.” You ply the 
nibs till his sides look like a tally of the number of lashes 
he has received; but it has so little effect on his temper, 


, bad taken the whipping as an unmerited compliment, 
; when paid toa pig of his age,—since none but pigs of 
hipped to death to make them tender.— 
' You pull che leg, twist the tail, and flog the flank for half 


| an hour longer; he squeaks up and down the whole com- 


{and your head feels as if sharp swords were thrusting 
{through both ears; but nothing you can do can con- 
{vince him of the ‘* error of his ways.” Meanwhile 
jthe amused mob increase around you, encouraging 
your patience by laughing at your distress; and now 
you begin to grow savage-angry, whereupon the pas- 
sing old ladies ejaculate every variety of shame in your 
ears. By this time the blackgnard boys begin to swarm 
about you like bees at a gathering ; one volunteers a stick 
with a nail in it, a second a stone, a third pushes his cap 
in the face of your charge; the rest raise the exulting 
halloo, or keep up the roaring laugh. These insults 
heaped on insults put your pig on his mettle, and he 
either bolts in between their legs promiscuously, and 
tumbles them down one after another, like an ill delivered 
bowl among ‘* the descending nine”—skittles, not muses, 
or else, selecting some newly-breeched urchin in particu- 
lar, makes between his legs as through a postern, and 
flinging him over his back, pitches him upon the ro 
that runs tightly from his leg to your hand, where the 
bread and. butter muncher hangs a moment in doubtful 
poise like a tumbled rope-dancer, and then rolls off into 
the mud to the indelible disgrace of his juvenile new 
corduroys. Or else the averse perversity, to deceive 
you with a show of willingness to go the Way you wish 
him, makes a fresh start for the pave, where a flaunting 
fat lady is waddling her way tothe Peacock, and, rush- 
ing under her petticoats, (which are, perhaps, not so 
long as they should be when old ladies wear them,) 
throws up heels, with the skill of Rowland, the 
wrestler, and them rune on, dragging you after him, 
squeaking extra hideously, as if to dtown the cries of the 
more-frightened-than-hurt old gentlewoman, with a noise 
more barbarous. And: here (the joke having arrived at the 
climax) os te porpuaater by the tdwa Io ever } om 
seizing the por ity by t ¥Sy you fling 
him over your shoulder, and sweat and ower ail the way 
to Smithfield, your tender'c meanwhile, making the 
streets vocal with one long-continued shriek; and, arriving 
there just at the close of the market, you tumble him into 
a pen, head and pettitoes together, and, selling him for 
half his value, to get rid of him, swear to turn Jew, and 
abhor pork, living or dead, as long as you live. 

There is also no animal thing that dies with so much 
clamour, and that has such a sincere objection to die as 
your pig. The sturdy bull takes the death-blow on his 
head, and drops to the ground, without uttering one bellow 
of complaint; and even the ‘silly sheep” dies quietly 
under the stab of the slaughterer : but your perverse pig no 
sooner :uspe¢ts the knife to be at his throat, than his 
shrieks reach the skies; and even when the fatal thrust 
has passed through his skin, and complaint would be 
thought useless with any other living or dying creature, 
his lament, instead of suffering diminution, increases with 
his suffering ; he reels round the stye of his fathers, drunk 
with death, and continues to shriek till the ‘last ruddy 
drops’’ that visited ‘* his sad heart” depart to visit the 
amalgamators of black puddings. After death, too, when 
his chin and cheeks are shaven, and he looks for once in 
his life cleanly, there is a most rigid expression of reluc- 
tance to die in his pale, pathetic face; the mouth still 
looks as if it had closed in the full persuasion that all was 
not eateri that might be eaten—that there was still food 
enough in the trough of life to have made it unnecessary 
for him yet to die. Days after his decease, this demurring 
expression continues in the corners of his chaps, and seems 
to make a mouth at the ravenous death ; or, to say the 
least of it, sullenly and a argues with fate and 
necessity to the last. Even when his head leaves his body, 
his spirit knows not where, nor cares where, since a head 
is of little use without a belly, and his was all in all to 
him ; and even when it lies in a cleanly china dish, in 
some confectioner’s window, the yellow and sour lemon 
disparting his tusked jaws, and mocking at their power- 
lessness to bite, how chap-fallen it looks, and irresistib] 
pathetic. I am sometimes, in the sincerity and depth 
of my grief at bcholding one of these dead departed gor- 
mandizers of the good things of this world, almost inclined 
to hope, that a transmigration of soul may be indulgently 
allowed to these reluctant leavers of the feast of life, and 
that the spirit of a gluttonous pig, who died yesterday, 
muy become the soul of some future alderman to be born 
to-morrow. 

Next in pathos to your elderly pig departed, is the 
death-look of your tender-yearned sucking-pig ; it is, as I 


phical Quarles’s, of the youth of life in death—of the in- 
nocence of a life that lives not out of its ignorant youth 
into the wiser wickedness of age. If ever I become an al- 
derman, and die, as one should do, of a ninth-of-Novem- 
ber dinner, on my civic tomb let the Bacon of the age 
enchisel a twin pair of these pretty pieces of pork, to show 
at once the brevity of life, and the innocence of enjoying 
the good things of’ it to the last moment, as do these deli- 
cate feeders!—But let us not, after all, despise the pig, 
which we cannot do without contemning pork, which is 
generally understood to be a derivative from pig; for by 
the pig, rooting up the earth for buried acorns, man was 
taught the necessity of ploughing and sowing if he would 
likewise eat. 
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Worrespondencte. 
THE LAND OF MOULDY CAKES. 
a 
“ Farewell, beggarly Scutland, 
Brose, brimstone, kilts, and kail; 
Welcome, welcome, merry Old England, 
Laughing lasses and foaming ale; 
When I came to merry Carlisle, 
I turn’d and laugh'd loud laughters three, 
If ever I cross the Sask again, 
May the muckle deil carry me.” 





Old Ballad. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I perused the paper vf Caledonia with mingled 
feelings of mirth and pity: mirth, at the evident Scotch 
conceit which breathes through every line; and pity, that 
the writer, whoever he may be, should have exposed his 
incapacity so lamentably. He commences his sage pro- 
duction by the words ** Eupolis, who gave,” &c. Now I 
have read it over and over; I have examined it line by 
line, and word by word, without being able to discover to 
what verb that unfortunate, isolated Eupolis belongs. 
Again, he calls my description ill-natared: but I know 
not what induces him to give it that epithet; for, I assure 
you, Sir, (far from wishing to hurt Caledonia's culinary 
feelings) I wrote the offending passage rather in jest than 
Otherwise: but, now that he has thrown down the gauntlet 
of defiance, I must (how despicable soever his attack may 
be) prove to you, and to your readers, that my statement 
was strictly true. I know not how I can do this better 
than by analyzing his own epistle; and, were I disposed 
to cavil at expression, I might show that he himself has 
advocated my side of the question ; for he distinctly says, 
that there is no better place in Britain for mouldy bread, 
rancid butter, sour milk, and braxy mutton. But this is 
a mere play on words, and I must proceed to more sub- 
stantial evidence. Your correspondent very calmly in- 
quires why I did not send these faulty articles back ? 
This is really too bad; for I do most solemnly assure you 
that Iam no chameleon. I cannot live on air; and this 
was the only alternative offered: for, even in case of doing 
as your correspondent recommends, I could not have ob- 
tained any thing better. With regard to the term braay 
not being understood so far north, I must state that it was 
much farther north that I learned the word; and, if the 
good people of Fort William do not know the name, they 
appear to be extremely well acquainted with the substance. 
The inn where I put up was the best, [ may almost say, 
the only one in the town; for the other huts, professing to 
be inns, were such that I scarcely think an Englishman 
could have lived in them. This one is, however, as Cale- 
donia states, ready for the reception of the ** first families 
in England ;” that is, the landlord is very willing to take 
them in, in more ways than one, but entertainment is out 
of the question. The bad meat taken to the English mar- 
kets has nothing to do with the present discussion. Al- 
though If admit that practice to be toocommon, yet, in the 
English inns we find both comfort and elegance. The two 
last sentences of his paper are really incomprehensible. 1 
cannot understand them; they are downright nonsense ; 
and I am obliged to abandon them in despair, and proceed 
to say a few words to yourself. 

I admit Scotch breakfasts, in some parts, to be excel- 








that you could almost persuade yourself to think that he 


may say, an emblem, as poetical as any of old hierogly- 


lent; but it is on the borders, in Dumfriesshire, Kirkcud- 
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bright, and Roxburgh: yet, in many other parts of Scot- 
land, and even amongst the recesses of the Grampians 
(thanks to English innovation) there are excellent accom- 
modations. Their fish is beyond compare; and their little 
hill mutton, when really bona fide killed, is sweeter than 
the English. This does not, however, weaken my argu- 
ment; these places are not genuine Scotch inns, such as 
the one at Fort William, where the very meat seemed to 
ery nemo me impune lacessit. Any one who will read Dr. 
Maculloch’s Highlands will be convinced of the truth of 
my statement, the confirmation coming, as it does, from 
one whose talents and impartiality cannot be called in ques- 
tion. I do not make these remarks from any national dis- 
like, for *‘ The Sacrament Day,” (which was written by 
me, under a different signature) in one of your former 


numbers, will, { think, acquit me of that charge. 
EUPOLIS, 








Antiquities. 
BEESTON CASTLE. 
(From Ormerod’s History of Cheshire.) 





— ‘ 

The present hall of Beeston has been long occupied by 
farmers. The ancient hall was surrounded by a moat, 
and suffered severely during the siege of the neighbouring 
castle, being fired by Prince Rupert's soldiers, March 19, 
1644-5. The estate, with the manor of Peckforton, were 
offered for sale about 1745, at the price of £9000, and in 
1756, at the price of £11,000; but no purchasers accepted 
the terms. In 1801, the timber alone on these estates 
was worth £30,000, most of which grew on the eminences 
oceupied during the siege. 

The village is scattered round the foot of the hill, at 
the side where it declines to the south-east, and consists 
of a number of straggling picturesque cottages, chiefly 

» Tuinous, and formed with timber, built on each 
ade of the road, among orchards and luxuriant foliage, 
with a sandy lane winding among them, and the lower 
line of the fortifications here and there peeping through 
the trees, 

Immediately above the village rises the bold insulated 
mass of rock, which forme so striking an object to Che- 
shire, and the adjacent counties. Itis perfectly detached, 
and nearly pentagonal in form, sloping like the Forest and 
Broxton talils, towards one eootyeny and presenting at 
the other a front of precipitous and overhanging rocks, 
which are continued at the sides for a short space, and 
then gradually mix with the slope, with which the rest 
of the hill declines towards the village. 

Such elevations are not of unfrequent occurrence in 
Scotland; but the castles on their summits have been 
exposed to considerable inconvenience from the deficiency 
of water; a want which here was provided against by two 
wells, dug to the level of Beeston Brook; one of which, 
in Webb's time, although partly filled up, was 275 feet 
in depth, and the other 240 feet. The importance of the 
place, as commanding one of the three avenues to Chester, 
at an carly period of history, has been noticed in the in- 
troduction to this hundred (Edisbury,) and it is most pro- 
bable that some kind of fortress! was then erected on the 
summit, for the protection of the pass. 

The first line of works commences about half way up 
the ascent, consisting of a wall flanked with eight towers, 
at irregular distances, in the style introduced by the Cru- 
saders in the thirteenth century, in imitation of the for- 
tresses of the Holy Land: a perfect specimen of this style 
is still existing in the walls of Conway, and its resemblance 
to its original may be traced by reference to elegant 
delineations of the walls of Constantinople by the 
of Dallaway. These inclose a court which is en- 
tered cough a gateway defended by u square tower. 
Theg rises rapidly, and the sides of the hill com. 
mence their tous and broken form immediately 
above the line of fortifications, which have been, therefore, 
only thrown across the hill from side to side, in an irre- 
gular semicircle, and have never been continued at the 
sides, though so ted in a small plate published in 
the Vale Royal, and very unnecessarily copied by Boydell 
in 1747, on a scale which gains it the credit of a more 
iccurate delineation. 


ncil 


steep steps: the arches, from which the portcullis descended, 
dre acutely pointed, and on each side is a massy round 
tower. Several other towers project from the wall, which 
extends along two entire sides of this court. Few apart- 
ments can now be traced, and those yf on the first story. 
On the outside of these two fronts of the higher ballium, 
is ap immense moat, hewn in the solid rock, which min- 
gles, at unequal heights, with the stones of the ramparts 
and towers above, so that the whole, both on a distant 
and near view, seems more like an excrescence from the 
the rock, than the work of human hands, so singularly 
are the crags and the hewn ashlar intermingled, and the 
whole mass coated over with lichens, ivy, and evergreens. 

One of the wells mentioned by Webbe remains in this 
court. The two sides which are not defended by the 
moat and towers, are partly inclosed by a low wall, and 
partly open to the precipice, which, in one of the angles, 
terminates in huge crags, jutting frightfully out from the 
rock, at the height of 356 feet, as described in a very 
faithful, though coarse manner, in Buck’s engraving. 
The view from the summit is very extensive and magni- 
ficent; but the most interesting a are the adjacent 
Broxton Hills, and the estuaries of the Dee and the Mer- 
sey, down both of which the eye looks in a direct line to 
the Irish Sea. 





To Tarporley. 

A Draw Well.—B Castle Ditch, 

C Outer Court.—D Inner Court. 

EE Precipitous sides of the rock, where the wall is dis- 
continued. 

The erection of this fortress was commenced in 1220, 
by Randle Blundeville, sixth Earl of Chester, ** who, 
after he was come from the Holie Land, began to build 
the castels of Chartleie and Beeston, and after he also 
builded the abbeie of Dieu l’encresse, toward the charges 
susteined about the building of which castels and abbeie, 
he took toll throughout all his lordships of all such persons 
as passed by the same, with any cattel, chaffre, or mer- 
chandize.” 

On the death of John Scot, the laet of the local Earls, 
in 1237, 21 Hen. ITI. the King, previous to the assump- 
tion of the earldom into his hands, seized on the castles 
rd aged and romp al —. ap “ys 
‘or this pu were le enser, en de 
Se ave, onl Henry de Aldithley. ” tei 
, “4 — 40 Hen. III. vi agg _—_ = whom - 
ather had, two years iously, assigned the principalit 
of Wales) made his ree progress into Cheshire, to visit 
his lands and castles; and entering Chester on the day of 
St. Kenelm, received the homage of the nobles and gentry 
of Cheshire and Wales. In this year, Fulco de Orreby, 
Justice of Chester, received the hee of the Castle of 
nate with those of Chester, Di » Schotewyke, and 

aenor. 

By the vicissitudes of the st le with Simon de Mont- 
fort, the earldom and its appen were wrested from 
Prince Zdward, by a forced surrender, in 1264, and Bees- 
ton was — by the partisans of that rebellious 
noble. On the news of Prince Edward’s escape from 
Hereford, in 1265, his Cheshire adherents took up arms, 
and, under the command of James de Audley and Urian 
de St. Pierre, themselves of this important 
strong-hold, on the behalf of their sovereign. This event 
took place on the Sunday after the Prince’s escape ; 
and the battle of Evesham bein ht on the 11th of 
the nones of May following, Edward instantly marched 





The higher ballium contains about a statute acre. The 
steep approach into the outer court would barely giv 
access to a : the entrance to the inner one never 
could have admitted it. It is approached by a ruinou 
platform, on which the drawbridge formerly fell, and is 
accended, after crossing the intervening chasm, by a flight 


to Beeston, with Humphrey de Bohun, Henry de Hast- 

ings, and Guy de Montfort, as captives, where his enemies, 
ucas de Taney, Justice of Chester, and Simon, Abbot 
f St. Werburgh, surrendered, and threw themselves on 
is mercy, ga the vigil of the feast of the Assumption. 


pI: Sopra patil. 






CHIMNEY SWEEPS AND MACHINES. 


Since our last publication, we have had two of our 
chimneys, a straight and a crooked one, cleansed by the 
improved sweeping machine introduced here by Mr, 
Cropper. We believe the machine to be that called 
‘* Glass’s Improved.” In both experiments it most com. 
pletely answered the purpose, and, in our opinion, it will 
generally succeed ; but, unfortunately, there are chimneys 
which are so intricately constructed, that it is impossible 
to force a passage up them by any mechanical contri. 
vance. These, however, we believe to be very rare; and 
if, as we hope, the machines become general, the legis. 
lature will, we trust, compel the proprietors of such chim. 
neys to make an opening in the horizontal part of the flue, 
in order to cleanse it by mechanical means. The thi 
would be very practicable, and ought to be enforced. 
But we must, for this week, be brief, as our object is to 
notice an obstacle which has, unexpectedly, presented 
itself upon using the machine upon our own kitchen chim. 
ney. We have said that the experiment succeeded com. 
pletely, and so it did; for, although in its descent the 
obstacle to which we advert occurred, it is of a nature that 
may be very easily obviated. There are two kinds of 
chimney-pots, the one flat and smooth at the top, the 
other with points, or angular. That on our kitchen 
chimney was of the latter description; and, after the 
machine had made its way up to the top in excellent style, 
in drawing it down the brush got entangled on the spikes, 


of the upper part of the chimney with it. We have men. 
tioned this circumstance as a hint to those who make the 
chimney-tops, to make them without the angles,—and as 
a caution to those who intend to use the machines, to 
have their angular chimney-tops altered, lest an excellent 
invention should get into disrepute through a canse that 
may so readily be removed.—We have a method of our 
own to propose for cleansing chimneys, and a gentleman 


for the same purpose, which will, probably, be more 
simple and effectual than any hitherto devised. 


Go Correspondents. 











lgentcorresp t, witha valuable paper on several modes 
of calculating interest, when access cannot be had to a book 
of tables. We shall give it a place in the next Kaleidoscope, 

Beatrice BeRNARDI.—A manuscript tale, under this name, 
has been left at our house for our inspection, as we presume, 
We have been much interested by the perusal; but we walt 
to know the author's further pleasure. If it be intended 
for the Kaleidoscope, we shall most gladly give it a conspl. 
cuous place in our next publication; but as there was no 
note accompanying the manuscript we can only conjecture 
that the author intends to favour us with an interview on 
the subject. Weare equally at a loss respecting the poetry 
which accompanied the romance. 

SinauLAR ExpeRIMENT.—We shall re-peruse the explanation 
of H. D., which we think will admit of abridgment pre 
viously to its publication. If the writer be of the same 
opinion, we shall expect to hear from him on the subject 
—Just on the eve of publication, we received a third com 
munication from 4. M., which we shall peruse without 
loss of time. ‘ 

T. J.—Tyro—S. V.—A Student, and abeut a dozen other cot- 
respondents, are all on the wrong scent. They seem ua: 
acquainted with those preliminary pursuits which are in- 
dispensible to the investigation of philosophical phenomens 

Tue Lanp oF Caxes.— Our grumbling correspondent, Fupols, 


cakes, &c. Our motive for giving insertion to his letter 
is, that the innkeepers alluded to may, by some means 
other, bear what is said of them; and that, if there be any 
truth in the accusation, they may either reform, or be 
exposed. 

Gymnasta.—We shall reply to Pete? in our next. 

sic.——The favour of J. C. is acceptable, and shall be a+ 


— 
nted, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by BE. Suit® 











and Co., Clarendon-buildings, Lord-street. 








and, upon using force to get it down, it brought a portion 


of our acquaintance has suggested a most excellent plan’ 


Catcu.atine Inrerest.—We have been favoured, by an inte> 


persists, as it will be seen, in his story about the mouldy, 
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